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The Employment Status 
Group Home-Economics Alumnae 
RUTH LEHMAN 


University who had received the Bachelor’s degree 

home economics during the first fifty years which the 
University granted this degree. Some the questions which 
the alumnae answered were concerned with employment. The 
areas explored the section the report discussed 
this paper are: 


1951 study was made the alumnae Ohio State 


How many the home-economics graduates are employed? 

How does this number compare with the national figures employ- 
ment women? 

what stage life did the alumnae start work? 

What kinds positions they hold? 

What characteristic those who are employed? 

How active are they—even though the affairs the 
community? 


From 1900 1950, inclusive, 3,488 home-economics 
women had received one more degrees from the University. 
these, 3,259 living alumnae for whom there were addresses 
were reached questionnaire early 1951. Seventy per cent 
(2,284) responded: 124 these alumnae held only ad- 
vanced degree from Ohio State University; 2,160 had received 
the Bachelor’s degree, and their answers are summarized 
this 

Most these alumnae (92 per cent) reported that they 
had been some time gainfully employed, the greater number 
them starting work before they had been out college 


study was directed Gladys Branegan, director the School Home Eco- 
nomics. Two other phases the investigation will reported the writer: “The Married 
Home-Economics Graduate, 1900-1950,” Marriage and Family Living (the date 
appearance has not been determined); and “The Home-Economics Graduate the Com- 
munity,” the Journal Home Economics, December, 1953. 
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two years. Yet only per cent were working the time that 
they returned the questionnaire. This was clearly due 
change marital status. Practically all the 407 single 
women (90 per cent), for example, were working, most them 
full time. Incidentally, this was considerably higher than the 
national figure per cent calculated March, 1950, for 
single women twenty years age Doubtless the 
difference may explained largely the fact that the alum- 
nae were prepared enter profession—and fields which 
the supply trained persons has for some time not met the 
demand. 

Among the 1,753 alumnae who were had been married, 
about one four (28 per cent) was employed, about the 
same proportion was found the national labor force. Inter- 
estingly enough also, the trend among married alumnae was 
toward full-time employment. Three out four the em- 
ployed homemakers were carrying full-time load addition 
their homemaking responsibilities. This situation may 
partly due the high proportion who were teachers. Since the 
school boards have increasingly employed married 
home economists; but they have kept the pattern the full- 
time teacher, instead experimenting with plan using two 
qualified homemakers, each whom are giving half time 
the school. 

Most the single alumnae who were working (87 per 
cent) were field related their home-economics training. 
This was true also high proportion the employed mar- 
ried women (75 per cent); yet one four—doubtless because 
having seek employment wherever she might living 
—was engaged work for which her undergraduate pro- 
gram had not prepared her. Interestingly enough, among 
both married and single alumnae, teaching was the commonest 
occupation. Almost half each group were employed. 
However, this figure partly explained the fact that about 
the same proportion all respondents had been graduated 
from the teacher-education curriculum the School Home 
Economics. 


Bureau the Census. and Family Characteristics the Labor Force 
the United States: March, 1950,” Current Population Reports, Labor Force, No. 
(May 1951), Table table gives data age groups for women fourteen 
years age and older. Thus was possible calculate for the present survey the number 
twenty years age and over, group more comparable the alumnae studied. 
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more significant picture given when the occupa- 
tional distribution those graduating the various 
programs the School examined (see Table 1). Then 
becomes apparent that the teachers—probably because 
group they represented teaching nursery-school, secondary- 
school, and college levels—have come from variety under- 
graduate curriculums. Among single women for example, 
per cent those completing the Education curriculum were 
teaching; and another per cent were working with extension 
other adult classes; other words, teaching out-of-school 
groups. But these were not the only ones the educational 
field. Two-thirds those graduating Child Development 
were teaching, were half those the general program, 
discontinued non-professional curriculum. Around per cent 
the graduates the various dietetics programs and Tex- 
tiles and Clothing also were teaching, some them college 
and some secondary schools. 

both these latter areas, however, teaching definitely took 
second place. might expected, those the former pro- 
gram were largely nutritionists and dietitians. Those who had 
majored Clothing tended either serve home economists 
for various business organizations into unspecified fields 
not connected with extension, teaching, nutrition. Graduates 
who had majored Household Equipment definitely went 
into the business field. The placement the married alumnae 
followed much the same pattern. The major exception was 
Child Development. More than half those this program 
—one the newer curriculums specialization—were work- 
ing other fields. 


the factors which seemed influence employment 
rate and status were: age, size home community, the 
husband’s occupational level, number and age children. 
Table shows the rate year graduation. Single women 
were found working all ages. Even those who had been 
graduated more than thirty years previously were generally 
employed. The situation with married women, however, evi- 
dently varied with family status, and hence with age. The 
graduates showing the highest employment rate were those 
the five years immediately preceding the study and those 
twenty thirty years earlier. each case least third the 
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TABLE 
PERCENTAGE ALUMNAE EMPLOYED YEAR GRADUATION 


ALUMNAE ALUMNAE 


GRADUATION 


(1) 


.... 
.... 
1925-26—1929-30 .... 
Before 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE ALUMNAE EMPLOYED 


Size Home Single Married 
Community Alumnae Alumnae 


100,000—1 ,499,999 
1,500,000 and above 


married women reporting from these classes were employed. 
The early years marriage before the children began arrive 
and the later years when the children had grown were, 
logically enough, the times highest employment. 


Table III evident that the rate employment 
varied somewhat also with size home community. 
Among married women was highest the middle-sized and 
large cities, where opportunities were greatest: about third 
these women were working. Single alumnae rule were 
employed, matter where their homes might be. They were 
generally free where work was available. Variation from 
this pattern was found only for those whose home was the 
farm. Twenty-five per cent these women were not em- 
ployed outside the home. 


Part Full Part Full 

Time Time Both Time Time Both 
85.2 92.6 16.3 21.4 
87.2 89.4 18.9 24.2 

4.8 69.4 74.2 6.4 19.7 26.1 
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Among the most interesting findings social scientist 
the relationship married women’s employment the hus- 
band’s occupational level and the presence children. There 
was some evidence that socioeconomic status influenced the 
employment rate. Around half all women whose husbands 
were school, military service, semi-skilled occupations 
—although the number involved here was small—were work- 
ing. third those clerical and kindred fields skilled 
trades also were employed. Only about fifth the wives 
professional men, men the 
class, and farmers were working. 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE ALUMNAE EMPLOYED, 


CHILDREN 


Less than five persons who were working reported this number 
children. 


There was much evidence, too, that the presence children 
was influencing factor. More than half those who had 
children were employed (58 per cent), and most these 
full-time work (see Table IV). This figure was much higher 
than for the country whole, where only about third 
this classification were The two groups were similar, 
however, the proportion those with children who were 
employed, only one five falling this class. Understand- 
ably enough, family size also definitely influenced the employ- 
ment rate. fourth those with one child were working; only 
about one-sixth those with more children. And not only were 
the latter less likely employed; they tended also have 
more part-time workers their numbers. 


Bureau Census, op. cit., calculated from Table 


Full 
(1) (3) (4) 
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Such findings strongly suggest that the children’s age must 
have been factor their mother’s decision work. Undoubt- 
edly this was true. Table shows that only one ten those 
whose youngest child was below school age was employed; 
about one three, when the youngest was either the grades 
high school. And has already been implied, fewer 
those with pre-school children were working full-time. 
evident that general the children’s welfare took precedence 
over whatever professional ambitions their mothers may 
have had. 

And what the community activities employed alum- 
nae, married single? such participation was reflected 
organization memberships, work made little difference the 
case the single women. Employed married alumnae, the 


TABLE 


THE AGE THE YOUNGEST CHILD 


Group 
YOUNGEST 
Part 


WorkING Time 


Elementary school 
High school 


other hand, belonged the average twice many organized 
groups their unemployed sisters. Probably this may 
least partly explained the fact that many them were 
teaching, where certain professional affiliations have come 
accepted requirement for everyone. Membership, how- 
ever, did not always reflect activity. But perhaps was the most 
that could expected many who had added the demands 
job their already busy life homemakers. any rate, 
was the wife who was not employed who was giving almost half 
her participation community affairs leadership, through 
service committee member officer. 

Practically all women this study had some time been 
employed. the time filling the questionnaire, most 
single alumnae and one four the married women were 
working. Moreover, the general trend was toward full-time 


Time 
(1) (4) 
10.1 49-4 50.6 
29.4 65.6 
31.3 24.5 
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service and toward work job related home economics, 
Teaching was the outstanding occupation, but significant 
proportion women workers were dietitians, nutritionists, 
home economists business. 

Single women were working all ages and, general, with 
evident relationship their home community. Married 
alumnae were most likely employed they lived 
middle-sized large cities and were either the early years 
marriage when they had children the later years 
when their youngest child was the grades high school. 
Also, they more commonly worked their husbands’ salaries 
were not the higher brackets. Employment tended in- 
crease their membership organizations but lessen their 
leadership activity the community. the case single 
women, however, employment seemed make little difference 
respect membership leadership activity. 

[Vol. No. 


data reported Leonard West his monograph, 

College and the Years After, may well provide sugges- 
tions for the improvement both graduate and undergraduate 
programs institutions higher education which are not 
located New York City. This report extensive survey 
has the subtitle, Career Study Municipal College Gradu- 
ates,” and published the Board Education. 

The great majority graduates the four municipal 
colleges New York City the classes June, 1941, and 
June, 1947, enjoy the work they are doing, according this 
survey, based 3,201 responses from total 5,865 men 
and women. The work these graduates spread over more 
than two hundred different occupations, business leading for the 
men, and business and teaching tying for first place among the 
women. More than half the women from the class 1941 are 
housewives. Unemployment rare. Over half the men and 
more than two-fifths the women graduate work, princi- 
pally for vocational advancement. 

their estimates college, the graduates general advo- 
cate balance between liberal and vocational training. They 
stress the need better guidance methods helping under- 
graduates plan careers. 
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Boyd Henry Bode Egypt 


SADEK SAMAAN 


THE twenty-ninth March, 1953, one the fore- 
thinkers the field philosophy education 


terminated life marked productive scholarship, 
effective leadership, and far-reaching influence. The man was 
Boyd Henry Bode. 

his lifetime, Mr. Bode was formally honored differ- 
ent occasions and many people acknowledgment his 
deep and varied contributions the philosophy education. 
But only few will know how his influence reached beyond 
the borders his own country. The present writer had the 
privilege being among his students when, 1944-45, 
came visiting professor the Graduate Institute Cairo. 
difficult say specifically why all his classes came 
feel enthusiastically did about Mr. Bode, for was 
the “whole” man, rather than any particular trait traits, 
that impressed us. His philosophic position and scholarly com- 
petence, his wide range perspective together with his un- 
usual ability penetrate into deeper levels and concentrate his 
discussions the more crucial and strategic areas human 
experience, his vision where and how the ideas raised should 
and could enter the life stream human beings, his profound 
simplicity and lucidity expression—which were naturally 
appreciated students whom English was foreign lan- 
guage—his ready wit and subtle sense humor (for which 
the Egyptians, general, have particular liking), his mental 
vigor and toughness combined with unaffected modesty, his 
constant exemplification his faith the worth and dignity 
the individuals with whom was dealing, his missionary- 
like devotion the cause freedom and the liberation 
human potentialities—these were some the sources his 
fascination. one, seems, who studied under Bode could 
forget how the classroom situation his hands became 
typically human situation where democracy operated its best. 


Through misunderstanding this article was accepted and set type before 
learned that was appear School and Society for September (Vol. 78, pp. 

Although have the policy not using papers which have appeared elsewhere, 
have waived the practice this instance because many readers the Re- 
SEARCH had been students and friends Mr. Bode. 
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Nor could possibly forget Bode’s unique way getting 
across his students the feeling that they were engaged 
profitable intellectual enterprise, and communicating them 
the notion that the intellectual quest rewarding one. Amaz- 
ing, indeed, was his ability challenge his students’ thought, 
their basic orientation, their dogmatisms and authoritarianisms, 
compel them sense the inadequacies some their ap- 
proaches human situations and, above all, encourage them 
reach beyond the stage which their intelligence might 
have been satisfied had not been for him. sincerely be- 
lieved what once wrote, that “the power think the edu- 
cational kingdom heaven; seek persistently, other 
things will added unto 


yet another reason why Bode achieved notable 
influence among those with whom came contact 
Egypt—colleagues and students. This pertains the present- 
day predicament Egyptian culture, which Bode’s philo- 
sophic approach has peculiar significance. Egypt, like most 
countries the world, undergoing period rapid transi- 
tion. Pronounced changes have been taking place the intel- 
lectual, economic, political, and moral aspects Egyptian life. 
corollary these changes there has been increasing 
amount confusion and conflict values and interests. Par- 
ticularly during and after the Second World War, political, 
economic, moral, and ideological differences have been notice- 
ably sharpened. The youth with whom Bode was dealing were 
inevitably caught this dilemma. While Bode never as- 
sumed that knew enough about Egyptian life and culture 
authority the subject, nevertheless was quite 
sensitive to, and informed about, the general nature the 
problem. did not claim have the final answer any 
problem, but had approach, perspective, vision. 
For him, old values and traditions must preserved and 
transmitted; but they must kept flexible. They must 
subjected critical examination and scrutiny, and reassessed 
the light emerging conditions. Institutions, which are the 
embodiment values, must viewed instrumental rather 
than final sacred, and, such, they must subject modi- 


Psychologies Learning. New York: Heath and Company, 
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fication and reinterpretation when the need for this arises. Ac- 
cording Bode, the way reconstruct outlooks 
norms conduct, solve problems and resolve differences 
and confusion, through the extension and application the 
method experimental inquiry the whole range human 
deliberation. sincere advocate the Dewey position, 
believed the centrality the scientific method, and that de- 
mocracy and the method experimental science are organi- 
cally related. believed, therefore, that the educational 
enterprise must viewed this light. That is, must demo- 
cratic and scientific character. should play major réle 
institutionalizing and humanizing this method intelligence. 

There were those his classroom who basically disagreed 
with Bode; others—including the writer—basically agreed but 
differed some minor points. The difference did not disturb 
Mr. Bode the least; rather stimulated him. respected 
those who differed with him, and was willing—at times—to 
concede points strength their arguments. His primary 
aim, seemed, was not destroy but build, and was 
master builder. was concerned with bringing focus points 
common agreement among the participants which sometimes 
the heat discussion tended obscure. 


brings another basic quality about the man which 
appealed all us. outside his classes must 
have seen the strengths and weaknesses the culture. But, 
unlike interested reporters biased propagandists, never 
magnified the negative the expense the positive. Not that 
accepted all that found, for constantly pointed the 
necessity improvement and change. the other hand, 
was impressed many positive things—trends and achieve- 
ments. saw, for example, large group youth who were 
extremely interested and sensitive the problems their 
country, whose intellectual horizon not narrow some 
Western newspaper correspondents would wish the world 
believe. found educational system which, for all its 
shortcomings, becoming more and more democratic; people 
whose faith education the increase; short, country 
striving hard for its own upbuilding. Bode saw these and other 
potentialities for growth and voiced his optimism private 
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and public. His hope, one sure, did not spring out flat- 
tery but rather out conviction. 

This, brief, the writer’s impression the Boyd 
Bode whom knew Egypt, the man who created what was 
almost revolution the way thinking more than few 
persons. launched school thought which since 1945 
has been progressively enlarging and which now exerting 
profound influence educational thought 
throughout the country. Some his former students are now 
holding key positions and are engaged translating and adapt- 
ing the orientation gave them within the Egyptian educa- 
tional situation. They—like many Mr. Bode’s colleagues, 
friends, and admirers—cherish his memory. No. 


Arthur Toynbee right believing that the twentieth 

century ‘will chiefly remembered not age politi- 
cal conflict technical inventions, but age which human 
society dared think the welfare the whole human race 
practical objective,’ then one the responsibilities the 
university spread technical knowledge for the benefit 
all the peoples the world. 

With this argument, Don Williams begins his discussion 
Communication Technical Information the Undevel- 
oped Areas the World. The attractive booklet bearing this 
title contains the text the Richard Street Lecture given 
Syracuse University 1953. 

Mr. Williams, who audio-visual expert Syracuse 
University, believes that the limited time have reach 
mass audience “our best single communications device the 
sound motion picture” (page 15). Reliance the printed 
word misplaced because undeveloped countries the rate 
illiteracy high, and the small percentages people who read 
are not the ones need reach. The film record “of pilot 
project can viewed thousands,” whereas “only hundreds 
could view [the project] person” (page 15). 

The writer counters the objection that would too costly 
carry out such program with the argument that “the Ameri- 
can Public paying the highest price history make 
possible for its sons and daughters forget more than has ever 
been forgotten before” (page 21). 
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Competencies Needed 
Core Teachers 


JAMES WATTENBARGER 
who work with young people the classroom 


organization core curriculum need many the 

same competencies usually required any teacher. Ad- 
ditional skills which may needed are perhaps the ones which 
should make difference the pre-service education such 
teachers. The writers who have described core programs 
operation give keys the importance they place upon certain 
skills and abilities required core teachers. These educators 
who are developing the core program various parts the 
country reveal their belief that certain competencies are impor- 
tant the emphasis they give them their descriptions. 

evaluate these competencies terms the needs 
teachers core classes Florida the purpose this study. 
list forty-eight competencies was prepared through 
analysis the descriptions the work core teachers pre- 
sented the following writings: 


OTHERS. “Preparing Core Teachers for the 
Secondary Columbus, Ohio: College Education, Ohio 
State University, 1949. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Better 


Teaching. 1949 Yearbook. Washington, C.: National Education 
Association, 1949. 

Mupp, Core Program Grows. Bel Air, Maryland: Board 
Education Harford County, 1949. 


LEon, AND OTHERS. Making the Core Work. New York: Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 1951. 


Noar, Freedom Live and Philadelphia: Franklin 
Publishing and Supply Company, 1948. 

similar list possibly could prepared from other descrip- 
tions core programs. This list was divided into such general 
headings as: Competencies Pre-service Education, Compe- 
tencies the Classroom, and Competencies Member 
Faculty Group. This list was then sent teachers core 
curriculum the Florida public schools who were selected 
simply the basis their designation core teachers their 
county administrations. The returns discussed this study 
represent approximately one-half those designated. 
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The teachers were asked indicate their opinion the 
degree importance these competencies 3-point scale: 
means the competency imperative for teacher core 
curriculum; the competency useful and desirable for 
teacher core curriculum; and the competency unneces- 
sary for teacher core curriculum. All except two the 
competencies this list were marked either imperative 
useful for teachers core curriculum per cent more 
the teachers answering. 

The two competencies considered unimportant were the 
areas scholarship and evaluation. Fourteen per cent 
the teachers indicated that they thought unnecessary for the 
core teachers have considerable concentration one 
more major subject areas, and per cent indicated that 
core teacher could function efficiently without the ability 
use diagnostic tests effectively. 

the other extreme, only two competencies were classed 
imperative per cent more the teachers. Ninety- 
six per cent considered imperative for core teacher have 
understanding the needs, interests, and abilities teen- 
age boys and girls. Ninety-four per cent thought imperative 
for core teacher have the ability guide group plan- 
ning, developing, and carrying out unit work. 

The degree importance the other competencies ranges 
between these extremes, indicated the following tabu- 
lation. The competency list arranged rank order impor- 
tance indicated the percentages teachers who marked the 
competency imperative. Items that received identical dis- 
tributions the percentages are given the same rank: 


PERCENTAGE ANSWERING 
Im- Use- Unneces- 
CoMPETENCY perative Answer 

Understanding needs, interests, and abili- 

ties teen-age boys and girls 

Ability guide group planning, de- 

veloping, and carrying out unit work. 

Ability work both member group 

Understanding the physical and mental 

growth patterns teen-age boys and girls. 

Ability use the classroom environment 

the advantage the learning process 

Ability help children evaluate their own 

work 

Ability use the needs, interests, and 

abilities all pupils the total classroom 


RANK 
14.5 
14.5 
17.5 
17.5 
> 


RANK 
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Ability plan co-operatively with pupils. 
Ability keep planning flexible......... 
Ability improve the classroom, matter 
what facilities are available, that will 
develop into real workroom for youth. 
Knowledge the basic tool abilities and 
skills which are applicable the classroom. 
Knowledge and understanding the various 
techniques useful helping children 
Ability develop skill thinking....... 
Ability provide and use variety 
Ability find and draw conclusions from 
many and varied sources information 
about pupils the classroom........... 
Ability handle controversial issues 
normal classroom situation.............. 
Understanding the relationships between 
present-day events and the activities the 
Ability use many sources information 
for the purpose evaluation........... 
Knowledge how fit several areas into 
well-developed unit work............ 
Knowledge ways include material from 
many areas knowledge pre-planning 
Ability develop skill the use lan- 
Ability develop resource units........ 
Ability collect and co-ordinate infor- 
mation useful the guidance 
Ability locate the many resources perti- 
nent classrom work 
Ability work with other teachers 
planning curriculum experiences......... 
Understanding the relationships between 
the school and the community.......... 
Ability explain the program the core 
and the school other teachers, 
parents, and others interested......... 
Understanding the guidance relationships 
between the core and other subject 
Ability interview and counsel students. 
Understanding what are appropriate ways 
and means and times for the development 
skills required for the work under way... 


Im- 
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PERCENTAGE ANSWERING 
Im- Use- Unneces- 
CoMPETENCY perative Answer 
Ability work with other core teachers 
planning the core-curriculum experiences 
for all grade-levels 
Ability use various techniques gather 
information about pupils the classroom. 
Ability work with other teachers plan- 
ning the program the school 
Knowledge and experience with the many 
and varied resources community 
Familiarity with the cultural heritage 
Ability secure co-operation parents and 
other community groups 
Ability prepare and keep records for in- 
structional purposes 
Demonstrable ability all the major sub- 
ject areas 
Ability co-ordinate all the guidance func- 
tions the school and community for the 
benefit the pupils 
Considerable concentration one more 
major subject areas 
Ability develop and keep unit reports 
all classroom work 
Ability with the 
members community 
understanding ways relate extra- 
class activities classroom work 
Ability work with youth 
activities 
Ability use diagnostic tests 
Ability keep logs, diaries, and anecdotal 
records 
Familiarity with many types standard- 
ized evaluation instruments 


THE competencies which fall below the 34th rank (that is, 
the ones which are marked imperative fewer than 
per cent the teachers) are examined, appears that those 
which emphasize the teacher’s scholarship, his record-keeping, 
and his working relationship with all groups outside the class- 
room are looked upon least important. All three the 
competencies listed the original questionnaire under the 
heading scholarship fall this group. Those which involve 
emphasis time spent working with parents and community 
groups, and with students extra-class activities, are also found 
within this category. addition, interesting note that 
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competencies which require knowledge standardized evalua- 
tion instruments are also found this low group. may well 
that these are competencies which are not emphasized 
most pre-service education programs and are, therefore, not 
used teachers the fullest extent their own classroom 
situations. 

the other hand, those competencies which require under- 
standing children and skill human relationships are 
marked high these teachers. More than per cent rated 
imperative the first ten competencies, including the 9.5 
rank order. These include competencies which are important 
any classroom situation but are especially important for 
classes which are organized the core curriculum. Such com- 
petencies understanding boys and girls and being able 
develop good classroom situation are emphasized these 
teachers. 

The teachers the field have stressed those areas which 
seem most important them their daily work. They have 
placed less importance upon others which seem remote 
from their daily contacts. The relative importance given these 
items teachers working the classroom seems differ from 
that assigned them teacher-education institutions. This prob- 
ably means that teacher-education institutions need widen 
the horizons their prospective teachers well give more 
emphasis the development those competencies which 
stress daily work with children. 

Some other implications this rating might listed for 
those who are interested developing competencies for teach- 
ers core curriculum. Pre-service education should help 
teachers: 


develop ability work with people 

learn great deal about the growth patterns, interests, and abilities 
boys and girls 

develop skill planning, executing, and evaluating classroom 
work 

acquire skill the ability develop and use classroom techniques 
which will provide the best learning situations 

develop skill working with members the community 

develop skill working with students outside the classroom 

learn use standardized tests effective manner 

use more effectively such evaluation instruments logs, diaries, 
and anecdotal records [Vol. XXXII, No. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The New Ohio School Survey 


HERE another survey public-school educa- 
tion Ohio. Amended Substitute House Bill No. 771, 


which was approved July 21, provides for the 
appointment Ohio school survey committee, which 
“conduct comprehensive study the school foundation pro- 
gram and all laws pertaining relating public school educa- 
tion Ohio and make recommendations meet such needs 
the study shows exist.” 

The committee composed four members the 
Senate, appointed the president pro tempore; four members 
the House Representatives, appointed the speaker; 
and three residents the state, appointed the governor. 
employ director educational research from outside the 
state, and other necessary personnel. may conduct public 
hearings. “The various departments, commissions, boards, 
bureaus and universities” the state are “render every 
reasonable service” the committee and make available all 
records requested it. The committee complete its work 
and render final report the General Assembly December 
15,1954. Since the law becomes effective October 20, 1953, 
the committee will have little less than fourteen months 
its job. The general appropriation bill carries item 
$75,000 for the committee. 

The committee has exceptional opportunity advance 
the cause public education Ohio. Its powers and duties 
are stated sufficiently broad terms make possible really 
comprehensive study Ohio public schools and their needs. 
The appropriation $75,000, together with the right call 
other agencies for assistance, would seem provide amply 
for its needs. The history state surveys Ohio indicates 
that they have great power for good. The survey 1913 led 
directly the provision state-wide supervision and other 
important advances, especially rural education. The survey 
1932, which was much less comprehensive scope, laid the 
basis for the school-foundation program. Surely few 
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persons today can doubt that each these surveys resulted 
important forward steps Ohio education. 

Moreover, present circumstances are many respects 
favorable the work the committee. the forty years that 
have passed since the comprehensive survey 1913, great 
deal has been learned about various aspects education. 
recent years widespread and bitter attacks have been made 
the work the schools. For both these reasons, time 
focus the best thinking the lay public and the profession 
the problems public education Ohio; the survey offers 
excellent opportunity this. 

The law providing for the survey will become effective just 
before the voters the state adopt defeat proposed amend- 
ment the constitution providing for the establishment 
state board education and the appointment this board 
the superintendent public instruction. The amendment has 
wide support among educators. adopted, the survey 
committee will have opportunity make recommendations 
about the manner selecting the state board, its powers and 
duties, the tenure the superintendent public instruction, 
and on. Even the proposed amendment defeated, the 
widespread discussion that sure receive will make for 
greater interest in, and understanding of, public-school prob- 
lems the part the lay public. This turn will tend 
make the survey committee’s work more fruitful. 


fact that the committee has unusual opportunity 

make outstanding contribution the progress educa- 
tion the state does not, course, ensure that will 
so. Whether does, will depend how goes about its work. 
hope, the first place, that conceives its task broadly 
and studies, not merely finance, but all major aspects 
public-school education—objectives, staff, curriculum, organi- 
zation, administration, relations with communities and other 
educational agencies, and on. While good financial study 
would undoubtedly make important contribution, not 
enough: really comprehensive study needed. only 
understand what the schools are, and ought be, doing that 
shall position determine how much money they 
need and how should used. financial study that part 


comprehensive survey likely more fruitful than one 
that stands alone. 
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The success the survey will depend large measure 
upon the choice the director educational research; 
hope, the second place, that the committee succeeds secur- 
ing the best possible person for this position. should com- 
bine broad experience school work with skill the techniques 
educational surveys; comprehensive grasp educational 
problems with realistic approach dealing with them. 

But, however good the director and the staff, their work 
alone will not provide adequate basis for the recommenda- 
tions the committee. The committee should study first 
hand wide range informed opinion the issues before it. 
hope, the third place, that the committee uses its 
power conduct hearings, not only secure criticisms the 
report after has been tentatively formulated, but throughout 
the planning and execution the survey. The studies the 
research staff and the hearings should feed into each other and 
together provide basis for the recommendations. The work 
various royal commissions England provides impressive 
evidence the value well-conducted hearings the study 
large educational problems; the committee should make full 
use this means inquiry. 


Presumably the committee will organized and start its 
work soon after this issue the BULLETIN appears. bespeak 
for the co-operation government agencies, the teaching 
profession, and the citizenry large. hope that con- 
ceives and carries out its task manner worthy the great 
opportunity that has been given it. 
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READINGS 
Books Read 


AND Fay, Phantasy Childhood. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953. pp. 

This book written for audience that psychoanalytically oriented 
although the authors employ non-technical language. The concept un- 
conscious phantasy underlies the discussion. Many readers will not find this 
easy concept grasp. 

The extensive case material set framework the theoretical view- 
points Melanie Klein and Susan Isaacs, and derived mostly from psychi- 
atric social work with children child-guidance clinic, clubs for children 
and adolescents, and residential nurseries England. Chapter VII gives 
the history the phantasies Dinah, recorded her mother, Mrs. 

For the lay reader, the message this book seems the need 
emphasis the reality and the integration the emotional life the child, 
fact that has only recently begun taken into account child training. 
The child’s inability express adult terms the things feeling, his 
fear attempting communicate for fear losing love, have misled many 
adults into thinking his plays and his peculiar sayings meaningless. 
whole new world understanding has been opened the analytic approach 
children’s phantasies, whatever may one’s attitude toward the theories 
particular groups workers this field. This approach the child world 
cannot ignored, particularly those adults who are endeavoring help 
rejected and delinquent children develop wholesome mental and emotional 
life and good social adjustment. However, present this approach seems 
closed one adults too literalistic turn mind. 

Possibly the best suggestion make about this book encourage those 
who are interested the idea it, read much makes sense, and 
not worry about the rest. time, and with more experience and reading, 
this approach will not difficult comprehension serious students 
child behavior, whether not they are psychoanalytically trained. 


ment Assistance Universities Great Britain. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. xiv-+133 pp. 

This volume composite three studies written for the Commission 
Financing Higher Education, agency the Association American 
Universities. Although overlapping one another points, there sense 
which these essays are complementary; that is, each looks the problem 
financing higher education Great Britain—Rogers from the point view 
the government, Hacker from that the universities, and Dodds, the 
president Princeton University, through the eyes 
administrator. 
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Although not intended, this book will particularly useful source 
for students comparative education its higher aspects. While the mono- 
graphs are relatively short, they contain rich data concerning scholarships, 
enrollments, national and local finance, and relationships between universities 
and the government, well perceptive glances into educational philosophy. 

There little here that can help the administrators American univer- 
sities solve their financial problems. fact, the financial trends British 
higher education are sufficient confirm the worst suspicions conservative 
American critics British institutions. Government support now near the 
cent mark, with increasing assistance the offing, along with sub- 
sidies for scholarships, medical-education facilities, and continuous under- 
writing research subjects varying all the way from Assyrian and Byzantine 
history Yugoslavian and Zoroastrian literature. Perhaps the essence 
the answer why this trend not stopped reversed, lies the fact, 
although too many Americans are unaware it, that even British Tories are 
left wing when gauged our unsophisticated political standards. 


York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. pp. 

this book, the author’s purposes are aid the reader clarifying his 
concepts the nature democratic society and the réle education 
such society. Mr. Sayers accomplished his purposes pointing number 
issues which underlie these concepts. Then brings bear upon the 
issues variety conflicting pertinent quotations from recent and contempo- 


rary writers. particular point view philosophical position receives 
preferential treatment. The author does not attempt draw conclusions for 
the reader. 

The plan the book such stimulate class discussion and encourage 
and guide further reading relevant the issues selected the author. While 
the brief quotations from eminent writers are sufficient clarify the meanings 
the issues, additional reading material would essential for adequate 


rounding conclusions concerning the issues raised. 


College and Life. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. pp. 

Now appearing its fourth edition, Margaret Bennett’s College and 
Life has been revised with new emphases appropriate the problems today’s 
college students face seeking stability unstable world. deals, 
according the author’s preface, “with the various problems learning and 
living college, which each student must face and solve for himself 
democratic citizen his college community order achieve the real 
values college education” (page vii). 

Part concerned with “Living College.” The goals and values 
college education, problems adjustment, budgeting time and money, 
the place extra-curricular activities, and the planning program 
studies are some the topics discussed. Part II, called “Learning College,” 
contains summary learning theory and suggestions for effective study, 
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use the library, and note-taking. Part III, almost one-half the book, 
entitled “Building Life.” Personality development, mental health, life 
philosophy, vocational planning, and anticipation marriage and home are 
covered this section. 

Many books have been written help Freshmen adjust college. Some 
attempt clever and end fatuous; others try earnest and succeed 
being didactic. Miss Bennett has steered course between these two perils 
and has achieved high degree objectivity documenting her statements 
with research data. She includes extensive bibliography and appendix for 
those students wishing pursue any topic further. 

Several uses for this volume suggest themselves. appropriate 
basic textbook freshman orientation Various sections might also 
used counselors kind bibliotherapy give counselees background 
for working out their problems, 

regrettable that format the book may appear more ponderous 
than inviting its younger audience, but the sincere seeker can find herein 


great deal assistance the problems common beginning college 
experience. 


Rucc, The Teacher Teachers. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1952. pp. 
The central theme this book that our teachers should striving 

creatively bring about desirable changes our society through education. 
The author would have the teachers thoroughly acquainted with the changes 
going our society and with the influences which are bringing them 
about. would have them attempt lead the citizens the community 
their co-operative efforts participate decisions which citizens must 
making continuously democracy survive. the author, the key 
effective citizenship the teacher teachers, and among them the major 
hopes lie the administrator, who should co-ordinate the staff activities 
hammering out clear philosophies life, society, and education. 

Rugg, the basic content teacher education the foundations 
education. These are: “the science society and culture,” the social 
foundations; “the science behavior,” the biopsychological foundations; 
and “the art expression,” the aesthetic foundations. Possible contents 
these foundations are given some 

The author states that there was little creativity the early years 
teacher education; rather, the approach was that the “practical man” con- 
forming current conditions. points out certain creative paths which 
grew number between 1920 and 1950, but which did not represent any 
common pattern. groups now struggle without help from other 
groups attacking similar problems. 

chapter the frontiers practice teacher education comes largely 
from the author’s round-table discussions thirty-five universities and colleges 
the problems teacher education. With few outstanding exceptions, 
finds teacher education conservative and unimaginative. 

The book has many stimulating ideas. The case for foundations edu- 
cation well made. projection teacher education possible practices 
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1984 very well done. Techniques for helping the teacher operate effec- 
tively the proposed pattern need further Many will disagree 
with the author’s proposals for the reconstruction our society; even s0, 


they will find his book interesting. 


Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. xii+ 
266 pp. 

Guidance and good teaching the elementary school have long been 
considered teammates. However, guidance such has not come for very 
extensive treatment the professional literature directly concerned with ele- 
mentary education. This book, therefore, meets real need bringing into 
clear focus the various aspects guidance relation the most serious 
adjustment problems they are evidence throughout the elementary- 
school 

The general format the book contributes greatly its usability. Each 
the twenty chapters deals with particular problem adjustment. Two 
four specific aims are set down the beginning each chapter. Then, 
following discerning discussion which includes specific illustrations, there 
are suggested activities for fostering positive adjustment. some chapters, 
movies, filmstrips, inventories, and tests are included. Then, finally, each 
chapter end brief bibliography given. 

The authors state clearly that the use this book calls for thoughtfulness 
and ingenuity the part teachers. Their hope that their suggestions 
will not regarded set tricks for handling classroom situations. 
Throughout the book they emphasize the importance the teacher’s per- 
sonality and warm, understanding relationships between student and 
teacher. 

All teachers who are concerned about ways which improve the ef- 
fectiveness their guidance réle will find this book quite helpful. 

Mary Loomis 


ance Methods Individual Analysis, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1952. pp. 

This book the most complete treatment yet written 
analysis students. The basic concepts individual analysis are dealt with 
straightforward manner. The teacher without special training the area 
can profit greatly from this book. Statistical methods—a sound understanding 
which absolutely prerequisite satisfactory individual analysis—are ex- 
plained clearly. 

The book covers all major aspects individual analysis within the prac- 
tical range use the guidance worker. The sections making and record- 
ing observations, the interview, record forms, and the autobiography are ex- 
cellent. The greatest emphasis the book given the testing program. 
All types tests are discussed and evaluated terms that can understood 
all educators they have studied the preceding sections the book. Ap- 
praisal personal adjustment receives rather brief treatment, but this such 
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complicated subject was not feasible for the writers deal with fully 
this book. 


general, this book that should every high-school library. 


“must” for all schools which are developing guidance and testing 


rogram. 


Anne The Relationship between the Attitude and 
Certain Types Reading Response. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1952. pp. 

This experimental investigation the relationship readers’ 
attitudes different types reading response. Five hundred and twelve 
eleventh-grade students three schools were given reading test, vocabulary 
test, and three attitude tests dealing with Negroes, Communism, and Israel, 
for equating groups and for noting the influence these factors the 
other test results. The different classes also took special reading test prepared 
one the three topics listed. Each these special reading tests included 
selection favorable the topic and one selection that was unfavorable. 
The comprehension questions were several types: specific detail, making 
inferences, judgment question, and choosing title for the selection. 

The experiment seems well set and executed. The author’s findings 
show that attitude has statistically significant effect comprehension 
detail, but that when the test items move larger areas comprehension and 
the making judgments, then the reader’s attitude does have significant 
effect his selection answers: tends select those that conform his 
own beliefs. The implications these findings for the teaching reading 


elementary and high school are discussed. 


DEPARTMENT Evaluating Pupil Progress. 
Sacramento, California: California State Department Education, 1952. 
pp. (Bulletin the California State Department Education, 
Vol. XXI, No. 6). 

This handbook evaluation, based survey the literature and 
evaluation programs various school systems throughout the country, de- 
signed serve guide for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Al- 
though one the topics discussed dealt with exhaustively, provides 
manageable volume great many practical suggestions, and general 
includes the basic principles applicable the evaluation pupil progress. 
addition, limitations and potentialities the techniques that are recognized 
effective the field evaluation are presented. 

The guide offers evidence interesting trend evaluation concepts 
that has developed recent years—the emphasis observation. This con- 
ception based the assumptions that objectives the school curriculum 
must formulated and classified, that objectives must defined terms 
behavior, and, finally, that situations must identified which students can 
expected display progress toward objectives. This conception evalua- 
tion broad one and directed toward realizing instructional values from 
all-inclusive program evaluation. 
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Consistent with this concept evaluation, the authors discuss variety 
techniques. The teacher’s réle and the experts developing tech- 
niques and instruments are identified, and numerous suggestions are made 
teachers regarding procedures used developing instruments. Follow- 
ing general introduction and chapter testing, the authors have pursued 
two main themes: aspects individual growth development evaluated 
and specific evaluation techniques. The first theme follows logically from the 
conception the purpose and nature evaluation; the second, apparently, 
used facilitate articulate discussion techniques which may provide 
significant evidence concerning number facets growth. 

Although there might some question regarding certain details such 
the use the phrase capacity for learning” (pages 39-48) and 
the chapter title “Techniques Appraise Character Traits—the Rating 
Scale” (pages this compact volume would serve any teacher 
valuable source book evaluation student progress. Other features the 
handbook include extensive bibliography, numerous illustrations and 
examples, and appendix which questions frequently asked teachers 
are answered the basis current practice and recent literature evaluation. 

Guy 


East, Display for Learning. Edited Edgar Dale. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1952. pp. 

This book the first the audio-visual field aimed furnishing class- 
room teachers with guidance the use display for educational purposes 
which offers adequate suggestions enable them make effective use this 
medium communication. 

The first part the book devoted excellent treatment the steps 
involved planning the educational display. The major portion the book, 
however, concerned with the translation plans into the visual symbols 
which make various types display. Judicious use illustrations, word 
pictures, outlines, and analyses makes the explanations both interesting and 
easy follow. 

Because frequently necessary produce the visual materials es- 
sential for carrying out the purposes desired display, production and pro- 
duction techniques are examined. Production techniques are considered 
such way not only make the reader want use them but also 
challenge his imagination and ingenuity working out materials especially 
suited his own teaching needs. 

Finally, excellent criteria and suggestions for evaluating one’s own displays 


are offered, that the alert teacher can locate faults and work toward more 


effective displays. CaTHARINE 


Lops, Jean. Professional Training Film Technicians. New York: 
lumbia University Press, 1951. 155 pp. 
One series Unesco studies specific problems mass 
cation, this publication briefly describes how film workers have traditionally 
learned the arts and sciences motion-picture making, and catalogues present 
training facilities the major film-producing countries the world. 
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Mr. Lods, dealing almost wholly with the 35mm., theatrical-film field, 
identifies three evolutionary stages professional motion-picture training: 
first, the period characterized international exchange film artists and 
technicians; second, period marked the influx and influence people 
from the theater, and from the fields art, literature, and music; third, 
period, now hand, marked the organization professional training 
centers—in national schools and institutes most European countries, and 
universities the United States. 

The author, co-founder and deputy-director the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Cinematographiques Paris, gives complete and useful description 
training programs Europe but superficial his treatment those 
the United States. neglects the important United States Army and 
Navy technical-training centers, and underestimates the importance the 
need not only for the training potential theatrical film-makers but also for 
people fill the multitude motion-picture jobs required the production 
educational, research, documentary, television, and other non-theatrical 


Family Life Education School and Community. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. pp. 
Although not limited usefulness, this book should especially valuable 
reference for those individuals small communities who are searching 
for ways and means promoting well-rounded program family-life 
education evaluating programs now progress. The author appears 
have had excellent background experience in, and knowledge of, the problems 
faced many communities undertaking family-life education. This ex- 
perience has been strengthened conferences with recognized authorities 
the field marriage and the family, study the many publications 
organizations engaged promoting this phase education, and analysis 
teaching guides from various parts the country. 

The study examines some the significant approaches which have been 
made sampling communities, both large and small, urban and rural; 
some the common pitfalls which prevent successful approach; some the 
ways overcoming the obstacles which are most frequently encountered; and 
methods which teaching materials and results may evaluated. 

The book has significance for the student family relationships, for 
guidance counselors, social workers, parents, teachers, ministers, and for the 


researcher desiring penetrating study education for marriage and 
the family. 


Curran, Catholic Life and Education. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1952. pp. 

Father Curran’s book should valuable contribution the literature 
the field counseling. Through many years his priesthood, the author has 
devoted time and research the study and practice counseling, and this 
book brings together the modern scientific theories this area they are 
applicable Catholic life and education. 
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Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Bishop Ostia, Porto, and Santa Rufina, 

Rome, says his preface this work, “the Christian Apostle cannot un- 
mindful science, especially the psychological and sociological sciences 
[He] cannot neglect the power science, especially those sciences which 
directly affect human conduct.” recommends Father Curran’s book 
counseling because combines thorough, accurate knowledge modern 
psychological science with sound integration Thomistic philosophy and 
theology. 
Father Curran explains his introduction, “Why Counseling Neces- 
sary,” that human relations are improved through counseling that increases 
the ability individual understand himself better and exercise 
reasonable self-control. This book, says, attempt show the process 
through which trained and skilled counselors can help people solve the personal 
difficulties brought about the problems modern living. Counseling 
good and helpful, believes, when assists the individual act more 
reasonably and successfully his daily life, and helps him happier, 
make peace with himself, and grow virtuous living. defines counsel- 
ing, when the counselor’s purpose and function are precisely determined, 


definite relationship where, through the counselor’s sensitive understanding and 
skillful responses, person objectively surveys the past and present factors which enter into 
his personal confusions and conflicts and, the same time, reorganizes his emotional re- 
actions that not only chooses better ways reach his reasonable goals, but has 
cient confidence, courage, and moderation act these choices (page 1). 


The purpose the book, according the author, give detailed 
explanation the implications this definition counseling through analyz- 
ing the changes that individual experiences the counseling process, de- 
scribing the procedures used counselors bring about change, and con- 
sidering “other functions which can prepare the way for counseling” (page 
makes use recent research the field counseling, and illustrates 
the points wishes make excerpts from counseling interviews. says, 


without departing from the evidence the data which the interviews themselves 
reveal, have, our theoretical considerations, attempted join our findings with the 
broader conclusions St. Thomas Aquinas philosophy and theology. Our plan 
present the data the interviews and reason about this data; then, for the purpose 
wider integration, coordinate the results our investigation with the Thomistic 
syntheses (page 13). 


Following the introduction, the book divided into five parts: Part 
“The Virtue Counseling and Counseling Skill”; Part Process 
Personal Integration through Counseling”; Part “The Skill the 
Counselor”; Part Approach Counseling”; and Part “Con- 
clusion.” 

This work Father Curran’s should serve two purposes. First, should 
useful handbook the many priests, nuns, and lay persons who are 
engaged the education Catholic youth. Second, should help the non- 
Catholic educator understand the Catholic view guidance. 


Mary 
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